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the more specific questions which identify the kinds of change and 
the important variables which determine the desired outcomes. 
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Desegregatl^*" Has become one of the most widely discussed and emotion- 
laden TOclal':pdUc; ^£ ^ past two decades- The Supreme Count ''s decision in 
Broim vs. Boa rd pg Educatsnn of Tapeka in 195^ reversed a half ;century of l^gal 
precedent based oa tuie notion of '^separate but equal" educattwi* In the twenty 
years since Br^^ -a<i p* tesne been joumerous im^stlgatlons of effects of 
desegrega^oQ for '^a nhJLlrren involved, the:.r schDols, and t^ilr communities 
(c^f,, Coli^ft, 1975: Epos. . 975; S^. John, 1975; Weinberg, 19 Today, des- 

pite the .laige nuBr^i: of ^udies^ there is no rnnrlusive evi *»no4e regarding the 
success or failure rr d«Kgregat:-oii as a met^r^ tc renseay t: ' ills of the segre- 
gated educational syt * Perhar^ more disc ^^=r:^±iig than fcfc<^ Isack of consis- 
tency, is the li:^^aL.-uS failur*- o off^r e r^anatioa cx- ii^ ignt into the dy- 
flffbiies of desegr*«9t rr_ ^xarpfe, what far^ftwa in a snK?*"! and community 

Mftf affected by ja««>^fcMr^^ wLar :^riables seem ro conc^^^^mB^ to observed 
c •aeri or the ^^faange. so mamry evaJ^atarrc studiSes the concern 

IKP « been with p» tt ; -^t - r-npes, rr aimp--« ^es tae. l3rtc:E^-'«cian work? 

^day I'd like r ake a slig=J.y uficcccaBentioaal pi:V 8n4 introduce an 
a/ttjaaorive pevf^r^c^^'^^ research on dte^g^gatlan and a p«ctKcn of data an- 
ammKs: suggested fccy i^i^tt framework. Sevewii alustrations win be presented 
f rait a three year i^Jti^tion of jl midweatem city*a court-ordered desegrega- 
tion that we have r ^canitl v completed. Essential to under staniing this perspec- 
tive is an examinatijoia the underlying pislja: of desegregation and -the nature 
of the change I thixat i3 intended by this tncserventlon : a change in the existing 
racial inequality. 

Reviewing the So|rrBbiue Court's opinion in the Brown decision, the letter of 
the law and the spirit ^f :he law seem to be pointing to somewhat different out- 
comes or goals for dcss^ egation, Leg^tt^y^ <:he Brown decision simply required 
that black children noc: be prohibited (aete: the law) from attending school with 



white children* In the^ st >rkiRi*t sense, tte decision required that the apartheid 
be broken in public educattes^ LltigacloaB :zn the t«ity years since Brovn has 
resulted in^^cial poMcy wttere oracial h>a!tamce is synonymous with descgregaetion. 

Althottj^ the letn:er tie law reqr^fcsss only t±Bt black and white children 
attend gchetf^ togeth^> cte^ft^HE declslts: sests on tiie notion of equality guar- 
anteed by t^c Constitaitlon-. The Court's desrlsion prciibiting segregation was 
one step toward elimlsatlnji the iaequalitjas that existed in public education. 
The Brown diaeiaiam aad thu ^rlou5 zmethodsrii desegresBtJ.on were intended by 
some to brar-i abimt xacliiu eq ji^ity in the vchools, axai in effect: over time, ra- 
cial equalitty ±zl irhe couatry.. 

In this snrdy ^mve accepted racial equality aa the ultimate go«l of 
desegregation. So our da .^ collection and mnolysis wane drflned in the comaext 
of this goal, ami^ ww^* apeclffically interested in ±ar»at^attng the utilist^f trf 
dent^grc^tion aa b ^SBcttod for achieevizig ndJuL eqoallt^-. 

What do we -aman by racial equality? S^me f urt:h€Err»e£lflcation seems 
necessary, yet unxcxrtMiatery, the ief initiona available not totally satSsp- 
factory. They ^ ^'^r^ xo «p^lff tfliat is nor equality, loaare so titan what is. 
The working deflnitinn of radial e^guality 5axr many researchers Is "equal educar- 
tional opportunity^'. Sijoure th* Coleman l^mrt (1966) researcters have defined 
"equal educational cappQrtunticy^ i!h terms slmilaxlty of edaca tional outputs, 
or achievement. CoaWl^ns of Mack and «4lte acodents achlirtremenb scores are 
the analyses employed to addrw^ the qimstion of equality, ^t^iven the cultuae- 
boundness of the measures asm»fk\y used in these comparisons, this approach -de- 
fines equality from a aslngle p^rspec tiro— that of the white student. With this 
evaluation strategy, eqaa-Vty tm enrldenced when black students perform as white 
students do a The standard rcaparisan and definition of what is valued re- 
mains that of t the white prinHniy middle class students/ So in essence this 
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brand of equality Implies that black and white children are equal, but the 
skill s"^ and behaviors valued are those of the white group. If black children 
can be like white children then they will be treated as equals, In one very 
critical way they will never be like white children, in terms of skin color. 
This definition of equality is both inadequate and flawed, for so long as the 
criteria are defined by one group, that group is more equal than the other. 
Aay definition of racial equality must encompass multiple perspectives in de- 
fining standards of competence. 

If inequality exists, then equality necessarily Implies a change in the 
basic relationship existing between black and white Individuals. The current: 
unequal relationship is characterized by a one-up/one-down relationship of the 
white group owr the black group. Equality seems to require a change in thia 
one-up/ one-down status, and a change in the relationship in terms of variables 
lil t: power and status, Triandis (1976) has discussed minority-majority rela- 
tions in terms of the social exchange of goods or rewards like status* respect 
and admiration. He suggests that these rewards or benefits are rarely awarded 
to minority group members. This imbalance in social exchange seems critical in 
defining inequality. So long as status continues to be defined and awarded by 
the group with status, the basic one-up relationship between the groups may 
never change, and hence equality may never be achieved. 

Desegregation here is being defined as a mechanism to bring about social 
change* specifically a change from inequality to equality in public education. 
Viewing desegregation in the context of social change, Watzlawick, Weakland & 
Pisch's (1974) theoretical work on change provides a useful schema for discus- 
sing the change from inequality to equality through desegregation. These au-- 
thors distinguish two types or levels of change, first order change and second 
order change. 
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In their 1974 book they employ mathematical notions from the Theory ^ 
Groups and the Theory of Logical Types to explain the adage, "the more th r^*- 
change, the more they remain the same", a phenomenon I guess most of us Sft^e 
noted.- This kind o£ change is hypothesized to be first order diange, weflTft 
the appearance of ciange is evident, lait the basic problem or iamae la ou-^'AWi^^d. 
True change, or secand order change in Watzlawlck, ec al. 's terms occanf TOly 
when th^e has bean a change in the basic relatlonsblqja of the groups lnw*.7»t 
in the problem. They suggest further that an accompanying change in tht TWtses 
of the operating system is required. In essence the change in amratdng 
would redefine the relationships of the groups or individuals involved, 'l* 
notion of equality adopted for thi«s study has been defined in terms of ai 
in relationships and fits in Watzlawlck, et. al.'a category of second >ov4*r 
change. When desegregation plans are implemented there are clearly :obaiwPv«*«>1« 
changes, specifically in the racial composition of classrooms and scJo^U. 
However, from our perspective the more important question is the secnwf ^-r 
change question: do these changes bring about lasting change in the r ^»hl# 
between black and white child r ©a, is the Inequality dealt with or pert 
camaflouged for a short time? 

Watzlawlck, et. al. 's theoretical framework regarding change has fc* * 
guiding theme in our investigation of the impact of desegregation. Sw- icaHy, 
we chose racial equality as the overarching goal of desegregation, de 
equality in terms of a relationship change, and completed a set of am r9^-^ 
Intended to investigate the extent to which desegregation precipltati* * «caid 
order -change. 

Three illustrations of types of data andlysls suited fair these i^exmona 
follow. Results from our Investigation have been chosen to llKistrate 
methodological Issues. Although only selected analyses will be highlighM* 
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here* thamMie not Mf-pexmM^ of the general flndiugs. 

The M^UL ±c or wttt {if Tanalyals for ttie dependent variables is the first 
andi perhaipFVoat Iwili : 2: ft.suc of .concern. 'Syplcally ixi the literature, change 
in ■Will Mil iin fi^ii , ■ for example ^ Is examined ±n tenms <3af change In raw 
iji i iiiii i M i i^M rt i miiliii*' Ti III 1 1 Often the question is w he s th fa i. ^e perfomance 
gap:3ipr-M mrir mit vhtcte students Is decreased, or whether ^Uack ^v«(ents who 
arejaiMMgregaMd imgi^^^ significantly mor^ than those mo rwnf^ wvregated. 
It J^fjinMtlili t I II !■ Ill , iiiiil perhaps likely rhat transfecrari blMid^ cUldren would 
show mSffilii^tlDsc p :sjt:S.txt change in academin and behavlnral ai^'^^v^es, iAlle 
their ^RlatlTV# los^^^^. in the classroom decreased* For mmb^, a black 
^ child tha^ ^spper thxcd of his class in a segregated schodt an pesrforoing at 
the 2JIii grrtit lave. in. arithmetic (slide 1)- A year after lUtS tranafer to a 
desega^ated t»i:aool, m is performing at the 3.0 grade levd^, a significant 
incr:!9B. Coe^psred c^n: his former classmates remaining in *tAie segzagated school 
J, is caatpetf -:^rmlng rtiem by a half grade level* Compared to hi* currant 
1 liiiM^rrn^ feue is now in the lower half of his class,. terms of absolute 
cha^fe this «4€3^regjE2t±on looks beneficial for J* , howevar his relative standing 
In^e claa^aom has decreased. If these grade equivaleercs represented group 
ineaw= thee mlthoagh tfarere is absolute gain, the relativta i}osition of the two 
groa . or t*eir relationship, has remained the same* Oeiy the unit of 
n rmmpm^ ^jmn OBS chsTiged . Now» instead of black schools pecfonalng less well than 
whitfc^i^DoiSt we have black students in desegregated claarooroa performing leas 
well t.^r their white classmates. 

As i^nrt of the current study change in academic perfosiflance was examined 
In t»ns both raw score change and relative position chaHQ£* The next slide 
showa^an ta^rview of the design of this study, ^ the meaaares employed. Because 
of the ainitad time I won't go into the details of the desilBn. For the achievement 
measucaa each child's score was standardized within their classroom unit, and 
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the 2 acore ws used as a meftanre. of relative ataodlng. The table a mca en t ed in 
the'tiext slliie irines reading raw score means far t±e four groups of -tns «tudy» 
and iu the lower -portion, 2 lesaarea for Che groups over time. The tsM^texlng 
black students iiwre gained sLissaszly more Chan rrfxetr former dassmate* nrTiae 
5 (groups II m4 Zn), while tJscir relative staadia^ in. their class in lower. 
In this case imLVnrr of thesei chawtes reach cxnwertlijnal lewels of aOKiiatlcal 

algnlf icsdce, jusw-ULr the dlcsctlBnr of the mevi chmiges and the c ii«pinili iii e 

of raw 8eorr«» ana relative sBand^rw is Important to note. The Z seam la 8±mpLy 
one meaaor rf relative standing? tsd other measures should be inclnded for 
convergis. ev dence- Grades are oes such measure. A doctoral dissertation 
reporter ^ V inberg (1975) exaffiLtied change in grades and staodardired achievement 
finding rlat ^.iLcbough standardl? ^ achievement scores increased, grate decrease* 
for hlmak chlidren transferred all blade to all white schools. A distinction 

between **moMe change and ra .^dve change seems imporCanC in our uadarstanding 
not oiur^of «k«gregation as G?r«Ange, but other types of intcrventton also. 

FaEiwIng ifatzlawick, et. 13^. 'a notions, first order change la an "apparent 
change. ^ a change that does not affect a true change in the basic relationships 
among the groups. Implicit ±a this definition is the transitory natace of first 
order changes, that is the appearance of change fools us into accepting a solution, 
only to realize shortly after that the situation has not truly been resolved. 
The design of the current study allowed us to examine the degree to lAich any 
change in relative standing, or relationship was temporary, or only the apnearanca 
of change. The non-transferred groups were assessed at five time points and 
comparison of all five time points for these groups gives a short, but nevertheless 
longitudinal picture. Analysis of variance was employed to examine differential 
change between these two groups. The next slide shows the mean? for both groujps 
Immediately pre and post desegregation for peer rated aggressive behavior, there 



appear* to hav« le« a drastic change. Given that the« are 2 scores^ tie oeana 
at time 3 are iTKlicative of random nominations and sugpest perhaps a change in 
the relationship' between the groups. Bcamining the m»i3 ior the same groups 
at tlae 2 and time 5. immediately prior to desegregati-a and two years past, 
a very different picture emerges, suggesting that very l^le change been 
affected. Including all five time points, a still difOTnt pattern eae^s 
(slide 5) . Her^ It seems that desegregation precipltaBs^. some changes thaZ 
were, relatively imstable and dissipated within a two time span. This 

pattern of change is consistent with Watzlawlck. et. al. 's notions of "apparent 

change" or first order change. 

Given that desegregation is intended as a sociali policy change ta promote 
equal educatio-al opportunity for all children, then to ensure this change for 
subsequent gro«ps of children, whatever changes occ^ in the educatiomal process 
ahc^ld be reflected at the larger system level, i.e.. la variables or character- 
istlca of the school system not specific to indivifcals. Variables like special 
education placement policies, or mean achievement levels. The question of 
importance then, is does this "shuffling of numbers" pr«luce a real change In 
the educational process, i.e., a second order change. 

As part of the current study sev^eral measures associated with the schools 
of the district were gathered, specifically, average dally attendance, the 
percentage of minority students attending the school, the percentage of children 
receiving free lunch, and mean achievement levels on standardized achievement 
tests. A variety of statistical techniques including ti^ie series analyses . 
and nbnparametric tests did nor show any district changes stemming from the 
desegregation. Spearman rank order correlations between pre and post time 
points showed that the patterns of minority student enrollment thr<«ghout 
the schools of the district did not change. The "whitest" schools befpre the 
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desegregation raMfii tthe "whlfcest" schools after the trax&sEers. This finding 
Is particularly antaecsstlng given the correspondence between school facilities 
aod resources, axmi tss: percentage of white students. The relative access to 
these resources aMr iohicatlonal facilities appears to be maintained with this 
pattern of bussiasi* «nd once again the relative positions or relationship 
between black and ^ridtte groups is maintained* 

An additiozBKl Indicant of second order change at the system level is a 
change in the dfiatributlon of black students throughout the classes of the 
district. For eacaaple, the same or an Increasing number of black students in 
special or remofial classes Is an obvious Indicator of first order change 
(given the stafciis of special education, c.f., Milofsky> 1974). Although the 
racial composition of special classes was not availabile for the years before 
the desegregation, a Chi square analysis of this data for the first two years . 
follcving desegregation suggests that after the desegregation black children were 
being placed in aiH classes at a rate different from that prior to the desegrega- 
tion (slide 7). Further, more Individualized analyses of these referrals ought 
to be done, however it may be that placement in special education provides a way 
of "handling" the black students in the formerly white schools. If so» this 
procedure further serves to maintain the lover status of black students in the 
school system. 

These three types of analyses represent a part of our larger investigation 
of desegregation. Together the data of this study are consistent with the notion 
of first order change. Throughout, the data do not indicate changes in the 
relationship between the black and white students. In fact» relative stashing 
is most enhanced in achievement. For the personality-behavioral measures the 
status of the black children tends to decrease following the .change in racial 
composition. When change in the behavioral measures la apparent. It Is. shortlived 
like that presented for peer rated aggression. Multivariate analyses designed 
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to Identify patterns of differencial change consistently Indicate that the eyatem 
variables are most discriminative among the groups identified by race and 
moveamt patterns, and are related to the direction of changes evidenced on 
individual achievement and behavior measures. 

The data collected within our study points to the presence of- only first order 
change. If we further examine Watzlawlck, et. al.'s theory of change and apply 
it to. desegregation, it becomes apparent that change in racial composition is 
not sufficient to bring about the second order changes implied by the goals of 
equal educational opportunity and racial equality. The principles of their 
Theory of Groups state that any combination of the members of a group Is Itself 
a member of the group. Consequently changes that involve manipulations within 
or among the members of a group do not change the essential identity of the 
group. As with numbers, you may add, multiply or whatever, but the end result 
Is u number, a member of the group. The transferring process of most deeegregatlon 
plans is essentially a manipulation of the Individual members of each group 
without changing the "rule" defining group membership or the relationship between 
the groups. It is similar to shuffling a deck of cards and playing the same 
game over again. Despite the change in the cards ordering, eventually the cards 
and their respective suits (or group membership) return to the positions defined 
by the rules of the game. For the cards to end in a different order the rules 
of the game need to be changed. The data of our study suggest that despite 
the bussing program, we are playing the same game and all we have really done 

was to shuffle the deck.. 

I have only skimmed wer these ideas, however I hope that I have raised 8om« 
issues that are important for our conceptualizations of desegregation and other 
interventions intended to change the status of one group In reference to another. 
Equally important Is that evaluations of these Interventions need to be designed 
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in the context of a theory or mcta-perspectlve like that provided hy Watzlawick, 
Weakland, & Fisch. Given that desegregation is the law of the land, the siaple 
question of whether it works or not Is somewhat less iaportant than the more 
specific questions identifying the kinds of change occurring and the variables 
Ifflportant in determining the desired outcomes. 
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Hypothetical Achievement Soot© Grade BS^tdvalents 
Ssfore and After a Oesegcegatlon : 

Pee Post 
DBBegregatlon Deaegcei/^tion 
J. 2.0 

Segregated black 

clamsmates 1«B 2*5 

White classmates 2.5 3*8 



Overview of tlie 



General Design 

Assessment Times 



Group 



CL^ade Sex 



12 3 
Fall Spring Pall 
•73 "7^ ^74 



Spring Spring 
•75 ^76 



I. Black transfers 1 male 

Black transfers 1 female 

Black transfers 2 male 

Black transfers 2 female 

II Black npn<-transfers 1 male 

Black non^transfers 1 female 

Slack non^transfers 2 male 

Black non-^transfers 2 female 

III ? *hit^^ 1 male 

Vhito non«transfers 1 female 

Vbite non«transfers 2 male 

White n<m-transf ers 2 female 

IV.Fiiite receivers 1 male 

White receivers 1 female 

White receivers 2 male 

White 3receivers 2 female 



* 



* 



o 



* 



* 
« 

If 



* 
« 



nrmviixJAL mbasures i 



PBIF-pro-social 

PBDP-loner 
SBDP-positlw 
SBIF-negatiV0 



WRAT Arithmetic 
WRAT Reading 

TBIF-aggressive-acting out 
TBIF-pro-soclal 
TBIF-^anxlous-withdraica 
PBIF-aggressive 

Average daily attendance 

Mean achievement levels 

Percent minority ty school 

percent receiving free lunch ly school 

Percent minori'fy classrccn 



Hotel * indicates time point at Khich data was collected for the group 



Mean Reading Scocea for Grade 1 SuMects 







Time 1 


Tin© 2 






HLaok 


traaafara 


6.60 


18.13 


^♦9.01 


(N-25) 


BLaok 


non-txansf era 


5.17 


19.75 


47.^5 


(H-ll) 


Vhlto 


non-tcanafera 


10.25 


24.05 


4^7.67 


(K-23) 


Vhlte 


reoaivera 






52.^3 


(N-152) 



!fean StandarOlged RaadAng Soorea f oy Qrado 1 SuMeotf^ 

Tlma 1 Time ^ Tiro g 



iaOLaek 


transfers 


-.08 


.08 


-.23 


Hack 


non-tranafers 


-.59 


-36 


-.08 


Vhlta 


non-transfera 




-o03 . 


.04 


Uhlte 


jrecelvara 






-.04 
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Group by Time Interaction, 2x2x5 ANOVA 
for PBDF Aggression, Grade 1 
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Figure 2 

Qmi^ by Time Interaction, 2x2x5 ANOVA 
for PBOF Aggression, Grade ) 
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Group by Tinra Interaction, 2x2x5 ANOVA 
for PBDF Aggression, Grade 1 
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C!hl Square Analyses for Special Education Placements 



Educaiae Mentally Handicapped Classes i 

Jl^^--t_^-i-_ _j m J 4 )i 

# Of black students 101 



;197S School year 

•« 4 )l (okq\ 
117 (218) 

(231) 

* if.M? (p*.05) 
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